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THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
MUSIC. 


Ari a time when the subject of music-teaching is attracting 
more public notice than has usually been the case, it will 
not, we think, be deemed inappropriate if we direct the 
attention of our réaders to a system which is fast making 
way, and which has recently been accepted by the Com- 
mittee of the Council of Education for their musical 
examinations, on the same terms as the ordinary notation, 

And we do this the more readily, because we know that 
‘ there exists a great deal both of ignorance and prejudice 

on the subject, especially among members of the musical 

profession. Often, when the method has been mentioned 
in musical circles, have we heard such’ remarks as, “Oh! 
the Tonic Sol-fa is all nonsense.” We believe that the 
teachers of the new method have largely themselves to 
thank for this prejudice, through their perhaps natural, 
but certainly injudicious zeal, in disparaging the ordinary 
notation to exalt their own ; but, whatever its opponents 
may say or think, the system is not the farrago of non- 
sense which it has been called ; and it is from a simple 
love of justice, and with the view of, if possible, removing 
prejudice, that we propose in this article to explain what 
is its real nature, what are its claims to notice and sup- 
port, and what the limits within which we consider it 
likely to aid in the diffusion of musical knowledge. 

And first let us say that the Tonic Sol-fa system is not, 
as most people who have not examined it suppose, nothing 
more than a new method of writing music, intended to 
take the place of that in common use. Many proposals 
to’ simplify musical notation have at various times been 
brought forward; and were the question merely one of 
the relative excellence of the various plans, it is quite 
possible that the system ordinarily employed might be 
improved upon. But when the immense quantity of music 
already published is borne in mind, it is, we think, highly 
improbable that any other notation will ever so far super- 
sede the present as to render all the volumes that have 
been issued merely so many antiquarian curiosities. And 
if the Tonic Sol-fa system were nothing more than this, 
we should certainly consider our space too valuable to be 
taken up with a discussion of its merits. But, in truth, so 
far is this from being the case, that the new notation is 
mérely what logicians term a “separable accident ”—that 
is, it is not an essential portion of the method. On the 
contrary, it is not only practicable to teach on the Tonic 
* Sol-fa system from the ordinary notation, but it has, to 
our own knowledge, been actually done. The letters, 
lines, and dots, which to the uninitiated look like so many 
cabalistic signs, are simply a method of noting- music, 
which to young children, and indeed to all who know 
nothing of the art, is easier of acquirement than the gamut 
in common use. 








worth quoting. 
since to the Quarterly Fournal of Science, he wrote, “I 
adhere throughout this article to the good old system of 


what is the secret of its indisputable success? Simply 
this—that instead of teaching singing by absolute pitch, 
it teaches it on the basis of key-relationship. It is not 
the first time that this method has been employed. The _ 
late Rev. Mr. Waite (whose name wili probably be familiar 
to many of our readers, in connection with his efforts some 
years since for the promotion of Psalmody among the 
Congregationalists) adopted it invariably in his classes; 
but the Tonic Sol-fa method does the. same thing more 
completely and accurately. All musicians know that the 
relation of sounds in a key to the key-note, and to one 
another, is “ constant ”—that is, always the same, what- 
ever the position of the key-note. Thus, the interval from 
the first to the third note of the major scale-is the same, 
whether it be from C to E, from F to A, or from B flat to D. 
When once the scale is thoroughly known, the Tonic Sol- 
fa system is virtually mastered; and the peculiar notation 
adopted simply saves the pupil the trouble of finding the 
key-note for himself. The principal advantage, however, 
of this new way of printing music is its cheapness; for 
as nothing but ordinary printer’s type is required, the cost 
is so much reduced as to place it within the reach even of 
the poorest. Thus a large class is brought under the 
humanising influences of the art, whom the expense would 
otherwise have debarred from its enjoyment. As tothe . 
relative ease with which singing can be taught from abso- 
lute pitch or from key-relationship, any teacher who. has 
tried both, especially with children, can testify how in- 
comparably easier the latter method is; and not only is 
it easier, but it is more true and more thorough. The 
testimony of the late Sir John Herschel on this subject is 
In an article contributed a few years 





representing by Do, Re, Mi, Fa, &c., the scale of natural 
notes in any key whatever, taking Do for the key-note, 
whatever that may be, in opposition to the practite lately 
introduced (and soon, I hope, to be exploded) of taking 
Do to express one fixed tone, C—the greatest’ retrograde 
step, in my opinion, ever taken in teaching music or any 
other branch of knowledge.” 

A very common error in relation to the subject is the 
belief that those who have learned on this method have 
all to unlearn, or at least to learn over again, as soon as 
they sing from ordinary notes. So far from this being 
the fact, it is extremely easy to transfer all the knowledge 
acquired on the one system to the other ; and it has more 
than once been found by conductors of choral societies, 
that some of the best sight-readers in the chorus have 
been those who gained their first knowledge of music as 
Tonic Sol-faists. 

Of late attempts have been made, and we believe are 
still in progress, to extend the system to instrumental 
music, For such instruments as the violin, and others in 
which the tones produced are regulated by the ear of the 
performer, the method may be, and probably is, advan- 
tageous, as it unquestionably cultivates the ear of the 
pupil; but for instruments, such as the piano, in which 





What, then, is the pith and essence of the system? and 
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the sounds are fixed, we are unable to see any advantage, 
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except that of saving the trouble of learning another | 
notation ; while it cannot, we think, be denied that both 
for very full harmony and, even more, for rapid and florid 
musi¢, the new method is very cumbersome and incon- 
venient. © The idea of such a piece as Thalberg’s “ Home, 
Sweet Home!” in the Tonic Sol-fa notation is really 
ludicrous. Besides, all pianists know that in. reading 
music, especially at first sight, the position of the noteS 
on the stave is a great assistance to the player; and where 
all are reduced to a dead level, with only small figures 
put above or below every note, to show in which octave it 
is to be played, the difficulty of deciphering a new piece 
would be enormously increased. We are therefore unable 
to admit the practical value of the system for instrumental 
music in general, apart altogether from the not unim- 
portant consideration of the number of valuable works 
which neither are, nor are likely to be, accessible in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation. 

We have thus defined what we conceive to be the limits 
within which this new method is likely to be useful. For 
singing, especially for elementary classes, it is most valu- 
able; but until the whole available musical literature is 
translated into this notation, it is useless—nay, worse 
than useless—to set it up, as some of its fervent advocates 
do, as a substitute for the ordinary system. It is this 
injudicious advocacy, we believe, which has, more than 
anything else, excited the hostility of the musical pro- 


- fession ; and we trust that Tonit Sol-faists will, for their 


own sakes, be wise enough to desist from a course which 
can harm none but themselves. It is absurd to suppose 
that they can displace the old notation; let. them: be 
content to render it most important service. It is in their 
power todo this. The Tonic Sol-fa system is the most 
valuable auxiliary music has seen for a long time; but the 
unwise attempt (on the part, we are happy to believe, only 
of a certain section) to set up the new method as a sub- 
stitute “for the old, reminds .us of the husbandmen in the 
parable saying, “This is the heir; come, let us kill him, 
and seize on the inheritance.” 

In conclusion, let us prevent any misapprehension on 
the part of our readers, by saying that while we have en- 
deavoured in this article to do full justice to those who 
have too often received but scanty justice from musicians, 
we are, and ever shall be, staunch upholders of the esta- 
blished notation. The new we consider of comparatively 
but little value; it is the principle of key-relationship 
which is the heart and kernel of the system, and to 
this method of teaching singing we profess our thorough 
adherence. 








FRANZ SCHUBERT’S MASSES, 
BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
(Concluded from page 72.) 

5. THE MASS IN E FLAT. (Continued.) 


THE “Credo” of this great mass is even more novel in 
Style and effect than the “Gloria” analysed in our last 
number, and is, perhaps, on the whole the finest portion 
of this remarkable work, though where all is so excellent 


it is difficult to single out any part as being of special 
beauty. The most striking characteristic of this 
“Credo” is its eminently devotional style. The jubilant, 


many masses,.and even in some of our author’s (those in 
B flat and C), is entirely absent here. Without being in 
the least lugubrious or heavy, there is a calm religious 
feeling pervading the whole, which is admirably in_keep- 
ing with the confession of our faith. The opening chorus 
(E flat, &, moderato, 133 bars) commences after two bars 
of solo for the drums, which instruments play a most im- 
portant part in the movement, witha simple phrase for 
the chorus, piano, supported merely by the pizsicato of 
the basses :— 
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A short interlude for wind instruments succeeds, and 
then the roll on the drum is repeated, this time accom- 
panied by the basses, pizzicato—a new and effective 
orchestral combination not to be met with, as far as I am 
aware, anywhere else. The chorus then resumes with the 
words “ factorem cceli et terre,” the “Patrem Omnipo- 
tentem” being omitted, with Schubert’s characteristic 
carelessness about his words. The music continues in 
the subdued style of the opening subject, each phrase for 
the voices being followed by a short interlude for wind 
instruments (mostly bassoons and horns), till a’ full close 
is reached at the word “invisibilium.” Then, after the 
roll on the drum again, we meet, with a short interlude for 
the strings, which must be it ie Fe as it recurs several 
times in the course of the “ Credo :” 

















almost boisterous gaiety to be found in this place in too | 





On the last note of this. extract the bass voices enter 
forte with the words “Credo in unum Dominum.” .. The 


ss 


original melody is now taken, and treated in free imita- 





tion, the voices enteringj'at a bar’s ‘distance. ‘These 
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a eee. é ae with E samgge of the 
S t, Piano, for all the voices together. Some v 

fine modulation, which space forbids quoting, peti 
the “Deum de Deo;” and at the “Qui propter nos 
homines” the opening phrase is met with in an altered 
form, the melody béing now given to the soprano an 
octave higher than before, and the harmony being in the 
* di ” instead of the “close” position. Room 
must be found for the lovely cadence at the “ descendit 
de Ccelis.” It is only necessary to give the voice parts, 
as the clarionets and bassoons play in unison with the 


chorus, and the strings (still f¢zzica¢o) are also in unison: 




















On the last note of the chorus our old friend the drum 
enters with its roll of two bars again, and the movement 
concludes. with the symphony quoted in our second ex- 
tract, now, however, given not to the string quartett, but 
to one oboe and three trombones Jzavo—a luscious tone- 
colour to which Schubert in this work shows himself 
very partial. 

The “Et incarnatus” (a flat, 5, Andante, 65 bars) is 
one of the most exquisite movements that ever fell from 
its author's pen—one that it is impossible for any true 
lover of music to hear without being deeply moved. It 
is in the form of a canon for one soprano and two tenor 
voices.. It is. a, singular thing that Schubert, who is so 
rarely successful as a fugue writer, should be so particu- 
larly happy in his canons. Two. of these have been 
already met with in the settings of the “ Benedictus,” in 
the masses in F and G, and this “ Et incarnatus” is fully 

ual, if not superior, to either of them. After a sym- 
Pm of four bars, in which the principal theme of the 
movement is announced by the violoncellos, the. first 
tenor leads. There is only room to give the melody :— 
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It is with great regret that I am forced to omit the 
accompaniment of this exquisite subject ; but to do it any- 
thing like justice it would be necessary to print the score 
in fu The second tenor then joins the first, after which 
the soprano follows. At the “Crucifixus” the chorus 
enters #/. in A flat_minor, accompanied by a shuddering 
semiquaver figure for the strings. The modulations here 
* are most unusual and highly effective. From A flat minor 
the music goes to G minor, then to G major. One chord 
takes us abruptly to F sharp minor ; one more step and 
we reach F minor, in which key a great crescendo leads 
up to a tremendous burst with full orchestra fortissimo, 
on, the word “crucifixus ;” and a sudden figno on the 
ords “ passus et sepultus est,” for voices in unison with 
harmony in the orchestra, brings us back after two 

of ony to the first subject. It is unfortunately 
yuite hopeless to attempt to give any adequate idea of 


- = wus est. 









this remarkable pas: by an- extract. I must refer my 
readers to the score of the work, as any description must 
necessarily be vague and unsatisfactory, The “Et incar- | 
natus” is then repeated for eight bars by the solo voices, 
after which the “ Crucifixus” is resumed in the same 
style as before, but with different modulations. There is 
pe nothing more striking in the whole e of music 
than this exquisite movement ; but it must be | to. be 
apereciaee, No mere description will convey any idea 
of its beauty, 

The “ Et resurrexit” (E flat, &, Tempo primo, 342 bars), 
after the symphony quoted in our second extract, now given 
to the reed and brass instruments forte, commences with 
a portion of the first movement of the “ Credo.” rp 
some new matter is introduced, especially an episode fo 
voices Piano, at the words “cujus regni non crit. finis,” 
accompanied only by one-oboe and three trombones, there 
is nothing in the first portion of the movement which re- 
quires special notice, as the general character of the music 
exactly resembles that of the previous chorus. But at the 
116th bar, to. the words “ Et vitam venturi, seeculi,” com- 
mences the most extensively developed and. certainly the 
most successful fugue in the whole work. The theme, 
announced by the bass voices, with the bass trombone, 
bassoons, violoncellos, and basses, is as follows :— 
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As in the “ Cum sancto,” the instruments play through- 
out in unison with the voices. The working of the fugue 
is very clear and well sustained, and the movement con- 
tains some admirable episodes. Among these may be 
specified, first, the interlude for the violins and violoncellos 
only, in which the subject of the fugue is made the bass 
ofan entirely new melody—a device of which Haydn in 
his fourth and sixth masses had already given examy 
Another very effective point is in the s¢retto near thee 
of the movement, where the chorus fiano is accompanied 
only by the lower E flat of the horns—the effect of the 
deep pedal note below the voices being particularly 
striking. And lastly must be noticed the fine pedal point 
on B flat, just before the final close, in which the subject 
of the fugue is altered in the most unexpected way. Room 
must be spared to quote the voice-parts ; the instruments, 
as mentioned above, play in unison :— 
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able for the boldness of its modulations. The opening 
bars are indeed of such difficulty that it would tax any 


choir, however expert, to sing them in tune. The chord 


of E flat is followed by the chord of B minor, and that 
again by the chord of G minor, from which key an 
abrupt transition is made to E flat minor. It may be 


doubted whether even Beethoven’s great mass in D con- | 


tains a more trying passage for the chorus than this. 
The strings accompany with triplet semiquavers, after the 
manner of the {Sanctus ” of our composer’s mass in F, to 
which movement (except in the abruptness of the modu- 
lations) the opening of this one bears a considerable re- 
semblance. At the “ Pleni sunt coli” a new theme is 
introduced, but is not developed at any great length. The 
“ Osanna” (3, Allegro ma non troppo, 63 bars), is a well- 
treated fugato, but with no features requiring special re- 
mark. The“ Benedictus” (a flat, &, Andante, 114 bars) is 
a quartett and chorus, which for tenderness and charm 
may well pair off with the “Et incarnatus” already 
noticed. After four bars of prelude for the strings, the 
solo voices enter with the following beautiful subject :— 









































The reader will easily imagine the effect of this lovely 
passage, when sung by four good performers. The lovely 
flow of the parts is not obscured by any additional accom- 
paniment, as the strings merely play with the voices. On 
the last note of the extract, the wind-instruments enter for 
the first time ; and after eight bars more in the same 
Strain as our quotation, a short symphony for the wind 
alone, in which the soft tones of the trombones are em- 
ployed with masterly effect, leads to what may be described 
as the second subject of the movement. Here the chorus 
enter for the first time, the parts imitating one another at 
a bar’s distance. After ten bars, the solo voices are heard 
again with a new melody, quite equal in beauty to the 
opening theme :— 
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This subject is then repeated by the full chorus, Jzano, 
after which a graceful and charming instrumental sym- 
— leads back to the first theme. On its resumption, 

owever, the parts are inverted, the melody being now 
allotted to the tenor voice and the violoncellos, with most 
lovely effect. The second subject follows in due course 
in the key of A flat, and a symphony of five bars for the 
strings leads without a pause to the customary repetition 
of the “ Osanna.” I can only repeat with respect to this 
movement what was said of the “ Et incarnatus ”—that no 
description, nor any short extract, will do anything like 
justice to its beauty. 

The “ Agnus” (C minor, 2, Andante coh moto, 98 bars) 
is a solemn and~impressive movement, developed to a 
length most unusual with Schubert. It is indeed more 
than twice as long as the setting of the same words in any 
of his other masses.. It commences with a fugued sub- 
ject of a severe, one might almost say stern character, 
modelled, apparently, on thé church music of the last 
century. At the words “ peccata mundi,” the voices rise 
to a fortissimo with the following unusual and rugged 
sequence of chords :— . 
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At the next bar the sopranos enter alone, and Piao on 
D, with the word “ miserere,” the other voices completi 
the chord of B flat two bars later, and a most melodious 
cadence following in that key. The first subject is then 
resumed in G minor, and the “miserere” is repeated in 
the key of £ flat. For the third time the fugued subject is 
introduced, now again in the original key, but with closer 
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imitation than at first, and a pedal point, Jiano, of fifteen 
bars’ length on G, ending with a half-cadence, brings us to 
the “ Dona” (E flat, @, Andantino, 92 bars ; 7, Allegro molto 
moderato, 23 bars ; @, Tempo primo, 43 bars). Here is 
another of the movements which almost drive a critic to 
d . The wealth of invention, the exquisite orches- 
tration, the harmonic treatment—in a word, the rich 
genius which shines through every bar, renders analysis 
a task of no common difficulty. A few words on some of 
the salient points of the music are all that can be attempted. 
And first it should be remarked, that perhaps hardly any 
mee of the same len; can be found that contains so 

ttle modulation. The first of the movement—g2 
bars, down to'the change of tempo to be presently 
noticed—contains only one or two passing modulations 
into the nearly-related keys of B flat and a flat ; and yet, 
such is the skill of the composer, and such the variety of 
the music, that not the]slightest feeling of monotony is 
induced by the long prevalence of one key. The open- 
ing theme of the movement is as follows :— 








dies follows, till at last the chorus settles down quietly on 
the chord of E flat, with this exquisite phrase— 
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the last bar being echoed by the wind instruments, as 
before. Can anything more perfectly express the realisa- 
tion of that peace for which the words are a prayer?’ A 
few bars more, and all is over. The music rises to one 
joyful burst, and dies away with a final cadence, p 
without parallel at the close of a mass. Instead of 
customary ending with the chords of the dominant and 
tonic, Schubert concludes thus, the voice-parts only being 
given, as the instruments play in unison :-— 
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This passage is then repeated in a slightly varied form, 
the wind instruments, as before, echoing the cadence. 
After four such periods the voices and instruments an- 
swer one another at only one bat’s interval, catching each 
other up, as it were, and tossing the beautiful theme to 
one another in the most ay phrases, which, however, 
there is no room to quote. At the 29th bar of the movement 
the first forte occurs, which is only of eight bars’ duration. 
At the same place the music modulates for the first time 
into B flat, and a few bars later into A flat. Shortly after- 
wards, a few chords for the wind bring back the opening 
theme ; and here is found a most interesting example of 
a ‘new effect produced by variety of combination, with 
exactly the same notes as previously used. The passage 
given in our last extract to the chorus is now assigned to 
the solo voices ; and the echo (given at first to the wind) 
is now also wang by the full chorus forte. The first 24 
bars are repeated in this altered form, and the last passage 
for the chorus leads us into the “ Allegro molto moderato,” 
in E flat minor. This is nothing more than a repetition 
of a portion of the “Agnus,” in somewhat quicker time 
than before, and after a half-close on the dominant seventh 
of & flat the Andantino is resumed, the chorus beginning 
in a most unexpected manner with the chord of the sixth 
on B natural. An entirely new series of most lovely melo- 





own impressions on paper. If, however, I have succeeded 
in inspiring any readers of these pages with the desire to 
know the masses for themselves, I shall be well rewarded 
for the labour bestowed on the preparation” of these 
articles, 








THE BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, 


IT may have often been remarked that notions of the beau- 
tiful in music, or of that which necessarily constitutes 
beauty in music, and of the qualities indispensable to 
render a musical composition classical, are but imper- 
fectly and’vaguely expressed. And yet music is governed 
by laws analogous to those of the sister arts of poetry. 
painting, and sculpture, and is more intimately connected 
with our feelings, physical as well. as psychological. For 
example, time in music has relation to our pulsation; be 
it fast or slow, the pulse can be brought into a ratio with 
it, and the regular succession of beats creates in us a 
sensation of pleasure similar to.that we experience from 
the eye watching the steady movements of a pendulum. 
And melody, if constructed on simple vocal Seotiae 
pleases, because we involuntarily follow in our breathi 
the divisions or phrases of which it consists. A com- 
position, to be really classical and perfect, must possess 
three kinds of beauty—the formal, the characteristic, and 
the ideal; which are based upon harmony, expression, 
and fancy, each in the widest sense. .The formal requires 
that there should be perfect harmonious relationship of all 
parts each to the other, and at the same time life animat- 
ing the whole ; all governed by laws that admit of no ex- 
ceptions, and yet so amalgamated with the composer's 
feeling, from gradual appropriation by study, that no con- 
oo of, or impediment to, his power of thitking arises 
rom it. 


A composition, therefore, has ‘no formal beauty from 
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ing constructed after the rules that experience has dic- 
unless it is pervect by that freedom and independ- 
ence of mind which stamps it with the.author’s idiosyncrasy. 
When ‘there is abandonment of external rules, and the 
fancy refuses to recognise normal limitations, then there 
is necessarily confusion and disorder, and fancy loses 
itself in fog. Genius may claim, as of right, privileges of 
licence ; but our greatest composers, as Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and thoven, have all testified in their 
works to the ‘necessity of observing rules, which they so 
completely mastered by severe and earnest study, that the 
irregularities they allowed themselves were .never pro- 
minent. Formal beauty demands symmetry : it demands 
that all periods, episodes, expansion of phrasés into melody, 
their repetitions and transpositions, should ‘be in ac- 
cordance therewith, and that different movements should 
be so ordered in relation to each other, as to form a plastic 
and perfect unity. 

Characteristic beauty, or expression, claims equally 
important consideration. It regulates the choice of time 
and key, it governs the rhythmical life of a movement, and 
the accents that mark it—the harmonious changes, the 
instrumentation or position of melodies and passages in 
different registers, the prominence or subordination of 
accompaniments, the iteration of chords, duration of 
pauses, hastening or slackening of time; all these, and 
other more or less important considerations, come under 
its domain. 

All works of a descriptive nature belong to the character- 
istic. It is in them that composers can exhibit refinement 
of feeling—first, in finding the best means to explain the 
intention, and then in using them artistically. Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony is ‘the best and grandest model of 
truthfulness of imitation, in combination with perfect form, 
at the same time adorned and ennobled by pure and ex- 
quisite taste. 

A leading feature in characteristic beauty is the melody, 
owing to the special expression it may bear; but the 
originality of it, as well as attributes of loftiness and 
grandeur that may belong to it, are in the province of 
ideal beauty. It is almost unnecessary to mention that 
ideal gifts, including fancy, are in the province of genius. 
Although the structure of a melody may be improved by 
study, although an indifferent melody may be made more 
acceptable by contrapuntal, harmonious, or rhythmical 
devices, it is evident that the spontaneous invention of a 
good melody is a natural gift alone, which, when abund- 
antly repeated, may be accepted as a proof of genius. If 
we examine the works of the greatest composers, we shall 
see the truth of this. Handel’s oratorios are classical—in 
formal beauty, symmetry, counterpoint and harmonies are 
complete ; in characteristic beauty they are models for all 
time—their ideal beauty is manifest from the enthusiasm 
with which they are now publicly received, after having 
been written more than a century. Sebastian Bach’s 
works are also, and indisputably, amongst the most 
classical we possess. Their formal beauty is even superior 
to that of Handel’s, As to the characteristic, we must 
look at them from a different point of view: their expres- 
sion is derived from the German mind—sacred music 
based upon the Protestant choral—while Handel, from 
study in Italy, had gained more freedom in writing for the 
voice, which has led to his being more extensively appre- 
ciated. The oratorios of Bach and Handel, in the difference 
of their characteristic beauty, find a perfect analogy in 
Albert Diirer and Raphael. As to the ideal beauty mani- 
oa in Bach’s works, time has not taken from its per- 


Not so completely classical is Gliick; he is perfect in 
characteristic and ideal beauty, but in formal or technical 





beauty is wanting. Still the striking truth of his 
istic descriptions, and the congeners! his 
expression, are so sublime in’ other 
respects may be readily excused. It is at once felt that 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven unite all beauties in their 
works ; but it must be admitted that Beethoven, in most 
that he composed, rises higher than either Mozart or 
Haydn. His ideas are larger, the fhonsne is di , the 
bathnes are grander, and the-mind wi which they are 
imbued is loftier. If we now take Schubert, the last crea- 
tive genius of Germany, we find in his compositions a 
want of economy to be deplored, Of the beauty of the 
melodies, the freshness of the harmonies, the spontaneey 
of the expression, the warmth and rapidity with whi 
these excellencies strike us, there can be no doubt; but 
the partial want of formal beauty in hisinstrumental works 
must be an obstacle to their being placed on a level with 


those of the trio of great composers just mentioned. — 


Weber has the same failing; irregular studies perhaps 
hindered his attaining to sufficient variety in presenting 
his melodies ; he-was therefore obliged to write in a more 
rhapsodical and fragmentary style ; but of the character- 
istic power of his compositions, and ideal and enchanting 
beauty and purity of his airs, there can be no question. 
We have now seen that three’ primary qualities are 
proper to a strictly classical composition in order that it 
shall endure; but the historical point of view, which in 
music is too frequently ignored, requires that we should 
give attention to other considerations, which, although 
subordinate, should yet have place in our estimation of a 
composer's genius ; as that of progress, wherein one great 
composer may have gone much beyond predecessors in 
formal beauty, but not to the disparagement of the latter 
for not having attained to a like grade of excellence. For 
example, when we admire the great perfection of Beethoven 
in the sonata, in.comparison with that arrived at by Haydn 
and Mozart, or are in raptures with the irresistible s fen: 
dour of instrumentation of overtures by Rossini Or Weber, 
compared with which the ‘more simple scoring of Mozart’s 
overture to. Le Nozze di Figaro may seem poor to us, 
we should remember that Mozart in his time was as much 
in advance of those who went before him, and that his 
works, in 1786, no doubt seemed as brilliant and rich to 
their hearers as we feel the productions are of his eminent 
successors. In characteristic beauty, the nation to which 
a composer belongs should not be disregarded. Were a 


Swedish composer to describe a pastoral:scene, he should. 
be expected to differ in treating it from a Hungarian, an, 


Italian, or a Swiss. External nature, manners: and 
customs of countries, must always influence productions 
of art. Not only must art be'an expression of its time, but 
as well of nationality, by which especially the rhythmical 
traits are affected. We find this notably in French music. 
The graceful minuets and trios of Haydn and Mozart had 
been impossible, had not those composers lived in Vienna, 
It is a privilege of genius in works of art, to ennoble and 
refine upon national types ; but-should this national ex- 
pression predominate over higher requirements, we must 
view it as a blemish. The Polish nationality of Chopin 
is too: prominently felt through only partially concealed 
mazurka and polacca rhythms, in most of his works, which 
lessens the worth of productions that would otherwise ‘be 
magnificent. Works of high art should be universal. In 
ideal beauty there can be no nationality ; the inspiration, 
whether of ‘an Italian, a German, an Englishman, or a 
Frenchman, differs not in quality. _To be:enabled to offer 
a correct judgment of a piece of music, the chief condi- 
tions are intimate acquaintance with the forms of différent 
mevements and features of melody, rhythm, and harmony 
proper to them. It is not so difficult to acquire this 
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nowledge as might be supposed. The form of a sonata, 

or example, is the same as that of a symphony, only the 

tions of it are less. It may therefore be at once 

seen that a subject that would suffice for a sonata would 

want for a symphony, and vice versd. Although 

Beethoven introduced apmapnanie ideas into his sonatas, 

on close examination it will be found that they were not 

of sufficient importance to bear the severity of writing a 
symphony requires. E. P-——R. 








ON THE BEATS OF CHORDS AND SUB- 
? * HARMONICS. 
BY W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, F.R.AS., ETC. 
(Continued from page 30.) 


THE general principles of beats and subharmonics are 

briefly explained at page 18, and some examples of the 

relations existing amongst the beats of imperfect con- 

cords are given on page 30. For a triad of notes, if @, 

ey az be the simplest fractions which represent the cor- 

responding intervals of the three pairs of notes, when 
t, so that— 


a (A), 
the relation amongst the beats of the tempered triad is 
there shown to be— 
6B. = FR + FiBs..... (B) 

Here it may be pointed out that 6 denotes the number of 
beats produced, in a given interval of time, when the two 
lower notes of the triad vibrate together ; 8,, the number 
of beats produced in like manner by the two upper notes ; 
and B,, the number of beats produced by the two extreme 
notes of the triad. The numbers £, £,, 8. are also to be 
severally estimated as positive or negative, according as 
the respective intervals are tempered sharp or flat. 

A somewhat interesting example presents itself in the 
case of the first inversion of the minor_triad, the con- 
stituent intervals of which are a major third and fourth 
making together a major'sixth. ~ The relation (A) amongst 
the intervals is— 

(A). 


oa 
s 4 
And the relation amongst the beats according to the 
formula (B) is 8, = 3 8 + 2 B,, and reduces simply to— 
rg B& = 8B + By... CB). 
This remarkable result, peculiar to this particular chord, 
may be enunciated thus :— 


If the notes constituting the frst inversion of a minor triad be 
slightly tempered, in any fnanner, so’ that the intefvals may be 
nearly but not quite ect, the beats produced by the two 
extreme notes forming the major sixth will be precisely equal to 
the sum of the numbers of beats separately produced by the major 
third and fourth into which it is divided, when the two intervals are 
tempered “both sharp or both flat; and it will be equal to the 
difference of ‘those numbers when one interval is tempered sharp 
and the other flat. 


Hence also is deduced another simple and curious 
property, viz. :— 

If the two extreme notes of the first inversion of the minor triad 
form a perfect major sixth, the samme being free from beats, the two 
constituent intervals of the chord will always beat at precisely the 
same rate. ‘ 

It is almost unnecessary to repeat, what is so obvious, 
that the Shines of beats may be made subservient to 
ie tuning of organ-pipes and other sustaining combina- 

, im exact acc ce with any special system of 


temperament. Further examples of the beats of imper- 


Zeees 
$ 





fect concords will not here be needed ; the student will 
not fail to perceive that the foregoing general formule 
(A) and (B) may be similarly applied to’ determine the 
conditions amongst the beats of any other triad or chord, 
whatever may be its elements. ee 

A phenomenon similar to that of -beats attends the 
joint vibrations of two notes which form an interval of 
perfect intonation. If P denote the number of vibrations 


of the lower note in one second ; Q, the corresponding . 


number for the upper note ; and =, the fraction belonging 
to the interval : then the vibrations of the two notes will 
come round to an exact or simultaneous coincidence 

a regular succession of intervals of time, each of which 
determines what is called the cycle of the chord (see page 


18). The time of this cycle in parts of a second is 
found to be \ 
f#=P=G----- (C). 


And the number of cycles passed through, or the number 
of resulting pulsations in one second, is hence 
mao = Ee (D). 


When these pulsations exceed thirty per second they 
duce the grave sub-harmonic of Tartini, known as the 
third sound; when less than that number, the series of 
coincidences of the vibrations in successive cycles, instead 
of causing the sensation of a continued sound, are heard 
as separate pulsations or flutterings. 

In order that these phenomena may be audible and 
distinct, it is requisite that the coincident vibrations 
should “be precisely simultaneous in every cycle ; and 
this condition requires that the interval between the two 
given sounds should be diatonically exact. . 

Lxample.—The two lower open strings of a Contra- 
basso perform P=54 and Q=72 vibrations in one 
second. The interval between these sounds being a 
perfect fourth, we have also m= 3, "= 4. The number 
of pulsations of the cycle, according to (C), is therefore 

= = 2 = 18 per second, 
and ought to be sensible to the delicate ear of the per- 
former in tuning his instrument. 

A similar fluttering pulsation should be discernible 
when sixths, major or minor, perfectly in tune, are steadily 
sustained on the lowest strings of the violoncello. 

For all diatonic intervals not exceeding a perfect fifth, 
whether forming a consonance or dissonance, we have 
m—m = 1. Consequently in all these c according to 
(D), the number of pulsations of the cycle in one second 
is equal to the difference between the numbeis of vibra- 
tions of the two sounds. Thus, in the example last given, 
the pulsations are 72—54 = 18 per second. ; 

As it may be useful for future reference, I annex a brief 
statement of the numbers of vibrations per second of the 
open strings of the principal stringed instruments. 

















Contra basso, Violoncello, Viola, Violiao, 
St 72, 96. 64, 96, 144, 216, 128, 192, 288, 432. 192, 288, 432, 648. 
So ees —— 
: = oth _ 
cr t eo— [e) im —o- 
oO . se ao 








LEEDS TOWN HALL ORGAN PERFORMANCES. 


THE last recital for the season took place on June 13th. The 
programme included Handel's organ concerto, No. 2 (B flat); a 
selection from Beethoven's sonata in E flat (Op. 7); a fantasia in the 
form of an offertoire (c major), by Berthold Tours ; and a first per- 
formance of a romanza by Gounod, in ¢ minor. The was 
beautifully played pre, cog and. there was an 

ence, Since August last Dr. S has introduced at these 

ing recitals quite a formidable list of new organ music. The 

ing are the names of a few of the pieces which during this 

has been at the’pains to bring before the public :— ‘et 
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Fuga (Sigismund Baumer); concert fantasia in © flat (Adolphe 
Thomas) ; vores Renee Moritz Brosig);- toccata, D minor 
(Otto Succo) ; c minor ( nn) ; several pieces. 
two (Tépfer) ; three ludes and fugues from 
the new folio edition of ‘* Bach’s Werke” (J. S. Bach) ; several 
andantes, ’ fantasias, tludes, &c. (Henry Smart); prelude and 
fugue (Ouseley) ; and: sonata in c (Macfarren). In addition, he 
brought forward many pieces from the Organist's Quarterly 
rnal, Smart, Tietz, Otto Deniel, Merkel Tours, Prout, 
hwenke, Osterholt, Stephens, &c.; selections from Benedict's S¢. 
Peter, Hiller’s Nala pre Damayanti, and Barnby's Rebekah; the 
International Exhibition Music for the opening, May 1st, by Gounod 
and Dr, Hiller ; a selection from the overtures and works of Auber, 
‘‘in Memoriam ;" overtures by Spontini, Schubert, and Gliick ; 
arrai ents from the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and ; marches, operatic selections, and chamber instrumental 
music ; fantasias by Wm. Spark on the war-songs of Germany and 
France, &c. &c,— Mercury. 








MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPZIG, Fume, 1871. 
THE last (fourth, fifth, and sixth) trial concerts of the Con- 
servatorium of Music took place on the 17th, 25th, and 
26th of May. . These are the last concerts of the season, 
and we have to expect no more musical performances at 
the Gewandhaus. Only at the end of September these 
halls dedicated to art will be opened again. 

From the three trial concerts mentioned above we can 
point out the rendering of Chopin’s F minor concerto for 
pianoforte (second and third movements) by Fraulein Anna 
Rilke, from Teplitz, as a performance quite perfect both 
as regards technical execution and intellectual appreciation. 
Among the youthful composers who are for the time 
being still pupils of the institute, we can name two as 
being really gifted. They are Messrs. Willem de Haan, 
from Rotterdam, and Jacob Kwast, from Dordrecht, 
Holland. Of the first-named gentleman we heard an 
overture to Andersen’s fairy tale, Die Kleine Seejung- 
frau, for orchestra, and a sonata for pianoforte and violin. 
The overture attracts by lovely themes and a telling in- 
strumentation, chosen with taste and fine feeling. On the 
other hand, the construction of the work shows at times 
pupil-like awkwardness, betrayed ly by the planless 
and aimless use of the themes, partly by too great breadth 
and extension. More organic, worked with more artistic 
freedom, and riper as regards counterpoint, we found the 
violin sonata by the young composer. Here we do not 
find similar thoughts, one put by the side of another, and 
connected externally ; but a natural internal development 
of characteristic well-invented ideas. Much pleasure was 
given us by the four Phantasiestiicke for pianoforte, com- 
posed by Herr Kwast. There invention of the fresh- 
ness of youth, natural grace, independence of thought, and 
blooming imagination are to S found. Particularly 
lovely is the fourth “ stick,” with its bolero-like dancing 
thythm. Both these gentlemen are besides excellent 
piano-players, and also in this respect do honour to the 
institute where they have been educated. 

The Opera brought on the 16th and 17th of May, two 
consecutive evenings, Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte. The per- 
formance was, on the whole, excellent, as a matter of 
course. Frau Peschka-Leutner as Despina obtained 
again the palm, but also tothe other performers we cannot 
refuse the praise of a careful study and loving devotion to 
the work. Less good was a performance of 7itus on the 
27th of May. Friiulein Brandt, of the Royal Opera in 
Berlin, was stayin } here at the time. We have heard 
this lady now as Fides in Meyerbeer’s Prophet, and as 
Ortrud in Lohengrin. The two réles named give suffi- 
cient information as to the compass of her voice. At the 





same time her 0: 
B flat rich and -sounding. Fréulein Brandt is cer- 
tainly a very distinguished artist; she sings and plays 
with true dramatic warmth and passion, without ever 
overstepping the bounds of the beautiful. It is a pity 
that onal failings in pure intonation now and then injured 
the artistic effect. ; 

After peace has now happily been concluded, our piano- 
forte manufactories have begun to be again very busy. 
Many a good instrument is being made, and the manu- 
factories of Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel and others 
furnish excellent pianos of great beauty of tone. By far 
the best instrument, not only of Leipzig, but we believe we 
may say of the whole of Germany, we have seen in the 
warehouse of Herr Julius Bliithner here ; nobility, blooming 
fulness of tone, evenness of the register, light and elastic 
touch are the characteristic marks of all instruments from 
the factory of Julius Bliithner, and they recommend them- 
selves besides by durability and cheapness. 

Also the music market brings novelties in gteat 
numbers. So appears at the Bureau de Musique, by C. F. 
Peters, a complete collection of all the works by Franz 
Schubert, amongst which are the valuable orchestra scores 
of the c major symphony, Adagio of the Tragic Sym- 
phony, the two movements of the unfinished symphony in 
B minor, in correct and beautiful editions, at extremely low 

rices. 
s Amongst the novelties for pianoforte published by 
Herren Breitkopf and Hartel, we direct the attention of 
our readers to a work—Variations on an Original Theme in 
the Strict Style by S. Jadassohn. 


To the letters of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy lately an - 


addition has been furnished; by Fr. Wilh. Griinow here 
have been published “ Acht Briefe und ein Facsimile von 
Mendelssohn,” which we highly recommend to the English 
ublic. 

. The Berlin Royal Opera brought only repetitions of 
well-known works, and was only enlivened by the per- 
formance of the excellent tenor Walter, from Vienna, who 
appeared for a short time as visitor. The great concert 
institutes have there, as with us and everywhere in Ger- 
many, ceased to perform. Only smaller choral societies’ 
performances took place now and then, mostly for charit- 
able purposes. The programmes of these offer nothing 
of importance, 2 

From Hamburg we have to report additionally the per- 
formance of the St. Matthew’s Passion, on the 4th of 
April. The Hamburg stage was closed on the 1st of 
May, after Wagner’s Meistersinger had been given pre- 
viously, with complete success. On the 1st of September 
the theatre is to be opened again. 


At Liibeck, at the last Museum concert a symphony 


and a newly-composed Friedens-Marsch by Capellmeister 
Hermann were performed. Both works found a favout- 
able reception. 





*,* We regret to be unable to give our readers a letter 
from Vienna in this number, as usual; as our esteemed 
correspondent there has been dangerously ill, and is, we 
believe, still confined to his.bed. We shall hope to have 
a letter from him in our next. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL; 


THE triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace has taken place 
during the past month, with, from a musical point of view, even 
more than the usual measure of success, Into the history of these 
celebrations it is not necessary for us to enter at any great length, 
as many of readers will probably know as much on the as. 
we couk’ tell them. Suffice it now to say that the first Handel 
Festival, properly so ealled, was held in the year 1859— the cente- 


is well-balanced, and up to the high 
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ye ae ee ae "s death. There had been a preliminary 
festival two years previously, but this was principally an experiment 
to test the s leness of the Crystal Palace as a place for such 
monster gatherings. The result proving satisfactory, the festivals 


have been ted every three years, with constantly increasing 
: ncy. e.great defect that has usually been noticed in the 
«Crystal at previous festivals was that, owing to the enormous 


size of the central transept in which the performances were. held, it 
was all but impossible, except in a few favourable situations, to 
hear the solo singers to advantage. By the ‘‘ happy thought” of 
spreading an immense canvas ‘‘velarium” over the roof, and 
enclosing the sides of the transept with canvas walls, this fault was 
on this last occasion so far remedied that the solos could be almost 

ually well heard in any part. We ourselves, at the performance 
of the Messiah, tested this by trying the effect in various parts of 
the building ; and even in the unreserved seats we could hear most 
distinctly, The pet difficulty with which the directors of these 
festivals have had to contend may therefore, we hope, be said to be 
definitely overcome. 

The band and chorus were announced to consist of ‘‘four thou- 
sand performers.” This was somewhat of an exaggeration, as the 
list of those engaged (printed with the programmes) gives an aggre- 
gate of somewhat under 3,500, Our readers may perhaps be inte- 
rested to know the exact numbers. The chorus consisted of 735 
trebles, 765 altos, 729 tenors, and 794 basses; while the band com- 
prised 93 first and 72 second violins, 56 violas, 58 violoncellos, and 
57 double basses; 8 each of flutes, oboes, clarionets, and bas- 
soons ; 1 double bassoon, 6 trumpets, 6 cornets, 12 horns, 9 trom- 
bones, 3. ophitleides, 2 serpents, 3 pairs of kettle-drums, 1 bass 
drum, and 4 side-drums, besides, of course, the large organ, most 
judiciously handled by Mr. James Coward. The whole was under 
the direction, as at previous festivals, of Sir Michael Costa—a con- 
ductor, it is almost needless to say, whom it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to replace for such performances. 

general rehearsal took place on Friday, the 16th; ‘and 
the first bars of the ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus, with which it commenced, 
must at once have satisfied the audience as to the improvement in 
the acoustical properties of the building. There is no need to dwell 
on the details of the rehearsal, further than to say that, besides the 
‘* Hallelujah " and ‘‘ Amen “ choruses from the A/essiah, the greater 
part of the programme for the ‘* Selection " day was gone through, 
including the whole of the Dettingen Te Deum; that several 
choruses from /srae/ were also rehearsed, and that the whole of the 
principal ormers appeared, with the exception of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who was too hoarse to sing. 

The three days of the Festival were, as usual, occupied by the 
Messiah, a Selection, and /srael in Egypt. However much lovers 
of Handel might desire an opportunity of hearing some of his other 
oratorios produced on a scale of such magnificence, it is difficult 
to see how any alteration in the plan usually adopted could be 
made with advantage ; as most people would consider it little less 
than sacrilege to omit the Messzah on such an occasion, while there 
are very few who would be willing to substitute any other work for 
Israel—undoubtedly its composer's choral masterpiece. There 
remains, therefore, only the second day for other music; and the 
directors have wz wisely on each occasion introduced as much 
variety into the Selection as possible. 

The performance of the Messiah on Monday, the roth, was pre- 
ceded by the National Anthem, Sir ‘Michael Costa's effective 

ment being used. With regard to the oratorio itself, it is 

all but impossible to say anything fresh. Few things are more 
difficult than to speak of a work so well known and so frequently 
formed as this. Our best course is simply to record the leading 
facts of the performance, and avoid as far as possible criticising 
what has so often been criticised already, There is undoubtedly no 
composer, not even. Beethoven, whose work will so well bear an 
indefinite increase in the number of performers as Handel's. This 
arises, we think, chiefly from the breadth of idea which so. greatly 
distinguishes them ; the composer always lays on his colours with a 
thick brush. Haydn’s Creation, with the exception of the choruses, 
‘*The Heavens are telling” and ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious work,” 
and perhaps also ‘‘ The Lord is great,"’ is too light in style to pro- 
duce an effect proportionate to such means ; while Mendelssohn— 
the greatest master of choral writing since Handel’s time—is too 
elaborate in orchestral detail to stand the same test. This fact 
never struck us more forcibly than in listening to the opening chorus 
of the Messiah at the Crystal Palace. Who but Handel would have 
ever dreamed of treating such a subject as the phrase of two notes 
on the words, ‘‘for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it?” No 
better example of what we mean by his ‘ breadth of idea” can be 
given. The choruses were throughout splendidly sung ; and the 
audience, had the conductor allowed it, would have gladly encored 
“For unto us” and the ‘‘Hallelujah.” The soprano solos were 
divided between Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, who sang in the 





atittig. 


first part, especially distinguishing herself in the “‘ Nativity ” recita- 
tives and the florid air, ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” and Madame. Titiens, 
who in her own ificent style, ‘‘ How beautiful are: the 
feet” the heavenly (is it treason to add somewhat spun‘out?) 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” as well as in the short 

in the third part. The contralto music in the first part was 

renderéd by Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and in the rest of the oratorio 


by Madame Patey, who sang ‘‘He was despised” with genuine 


feeling. The tenor music was to have been divided between’ Mr. 
Vernon Rigby and Mr. Sims Reeves : owing, however, to the con- 
tinued hoarseness of the latter, the whole task fell on the shoulders 
of the former gentleman ; and we are bound to add that he d 
himself so well, especially in the trying song ‘“Thou shalt break t 

as to leave but little to regret in Mr. Reeves's absence. Never before: 
have we heard ‘Mr. Rigby sing so finely. We must not omit to say 
that some of the recitatives and the tenor part of the two short 
quartetts were sung extremely well by Mr. Kerr f The whole 
of the bass solos were allotted to Mr. Santley, and it is superfluous 
to say that they were sung to perfection, The exquisite accompani- 
ments for the wind in ‘‘ The people that walked in darkness’’ were 
played to a wish; and Mr. Harper’s trumpet obligato to “ The 
trumpet shall sound " was as finished a performance as ever. _ 

The Selection which occupied the second day of the Festival— 
Wednesday, the 21st—was in many respects one of special interest. 
It began with the whole of the Dettingen Te Deum, a work which 
had not been performed in its entirety at the Crystal Palace since 
1859. Of the five settings of this hymn which Handel wrote, this 
one, composed as a compliment to the king, is not only the best 
known, but the finest. The bass solos throughout were sung by 
Mr. Santley, the incidental alto solos anc the trio ‘‘ Thou sittest at 
the right hand of God,” in accordance with the custom that obtains 
at the Sacred Harmonic Society (we know not on what authority), 
being sung by the full chorus. ‘The wonderful grandeur of some 
parts of the work, which are indisputably equal to anything Handel 
ever wrote, received full justice in the performance the choir— 
the opening chorus, the splendid close of the chorus ** Day by day,” 
and the grand finale ‘‘ O Lord, in Thee have I trusted” being 
cially remarkable. Even more impressive, if possible, was the well- 
known chorus ‘To thee, cherubim”—to our thinking, the most 
striking portion of the whole, and yet constructed of such simple 
materials as hardly any other composer would have ventured to 
treat. The effect of the iteration of the word ‘‘ continually,” com- 
bined with the phrase ‘‘ Holy, holy” (which most of our readers 
will know is all on one note), was simply overpowering, and perhaps 
the grandest effect of the whole Festival. Mr. Harper had again 
another opportunity to shine in the trumpet accompaniment of Mr. 
Santley’s song ‘‘ Thou art the King of glory,” and we need hardly 
add that he made the most of it. 

To the 7e Deum succeeded the greatest novelty of the Festival in 
the first organ concerto, with orchestral accompaniments. It is 
more than probable that not one of the immense audience had ever 
heard one of these fine works as they were intended to be played. 
Occasionally one is introduced as a solo at organ performances ; 
but they have been so long banished from our concert- 
that the revival of one on this occasion was a feature of more than 
ordinary interest. The solo part was played to perfection by Mr. 
W. T. Best, who introduced near the end of the first movement.a 
very clever, but very un-Handelian, cadenza, At the rehearsal on 
the Friday, whether from unfamiliarity with the ~ instrument, or 
from imperfectly calculating the effect of the combinations with the 
orchestra, Mr. Best did not seem at all happy in his choice of 
but at the performance on the Wednesday the quality of tone, 
ther contrasted or blended with the other instruments, was all that 
could be wished. The concerto was most enthusiastically applauded, - 
as both its own merits, and those of the player, deserved. 
space will not allow us to specify in detail all the pieces that fol- 
lowed. We must, however, mention that Mr. Sims Reeves was, 
happily, sufficiently recovered to be able to sing ; and he has pro- 
bably never given the great scene from Jephiha, “' Deeper and 
deeper still,” with more perfection, or more earnest a 
othervocalists were Mdille. Titiens, Madame Sinico, Madame ; 
Bettini, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Agnesi, whose names neg a ——? ner for the excellence 
of their formance. e second part of the programme con- 
cluded with the massive eight-part chorus from Athalia, ‘‘ The 
mighty power,” which had not previously been performed on these 
occasions. 

The third part ot the concert consisted of a selection from 
Solomon, and included the opening chorus, ‘‘ Your harps and cym=- 
bals sound ;” the well-known song, ‘‘ What though I ie 
admirably sung by Madame Patey ; the air, ‘‘ With thee the unshel- 
tered moor I'd tread,” by Madame Sinico ; the so-called ‘* Nightin- 
gale Chorus ;" the did ‘‘ From the censer ;” the whole of the 
** Passion music ” (the solos by Madame Patey); the song, ‘‘ Golden 
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columns," by Mr. C + and the chorus, ‘‘ Praise the Lord,” 
which 


the second bE rye. oat brilliant conclu- 
sion. ‘The only fault to be found with the ion was its length— 
ning at two, it was not ended till some time past six. 


will not allow us to add more than a few lines concerning 
n of /sraé, on the third day of the Festival—Friday, 


the a3rd, Fortunately the work is so well known that few words are 


needed. It is in the grand double choruses with which the oratorio 
abounds that the enormous choir and orchestra are heard to the 
test advantage. For such music the great size of the transept 
a‘positive benefit, as it brings out the antiphonal effects with a 
clearness impossible of attainment in any ordinary-sized concert- 
room. ‘This was especially noticeable in the chorus, ‘‘ Thy right 
hand, O Lerd ”—with reference to which we must, in the interests of 
art, protest most emphatically against the uncalled-for and tasteless 
addition by the conductor of three chords at the end—which vul- 
garises the close of the piece, and was, we regret to say, not the 
only instance of tampering with Handel's text to be heard in the 
course of the Festival. 
The performance of the /srae/, as a whole, was magnificent, 
though marred by occasional shortcomings on the part of the choir, 
especially in the chorus, ‘‘ And with the blast of thy nostrils.” Both 
this, and some parts of ‘‘The people shall hear,” were not so well 


t chorus, ‘‘He sent a thick darkness,” was sung with a pre- 
cision which we think we never heard equalled. The “ Hailstone” 
chorus was given with such effect as to call forth an undeniable encore. 
The soloists were Madame Sherrington, Madame Rudersdorff, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves (who sang ‘‘ The enemy said” 
with such brilliancy and finish as to provoke universal demand for 
its repetition, to which, however, he wisely declined to accede), Mr. 


the duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war.” 

In looking back upon the Festival now past, we cannot but con- 
sider it the most successful yet held, musically ; and we should hope 
also pecuniarily,'as the attendance was very good—on the four days, 
we believe, exceeding 83,000. 








Rebiews, 


—_o~— 


Nirwana, Symphonisches Stimmungsbild fir grosses Orchester, von 
HaANs VON BuLow (Nirwana, Symphonic Mood-Picture for 
Grand Orchestra, by HANS VON BULOW). Op. 20. Full 
Score. Leipzig: G. Heinze. 

HERR VON BULOW, the son-in-law of Franz Liszt, has a European 

reputation as a pianist of the first rank. Asa composer, he belongs 


gor of his which has come under our notice, and we earnestly hope 
it'may be the last. The word ‘‘Stimmungsbild,” which we have trans- 
lated ‘‘ Mood-Picture,” means more exactly ‘‘ picture of a state of 
mind,” We should say that the state of mind depicted in ‘‘ Nirwana” 
was that. of a person suffering from a very severe attack of demon- 
jacal possession; for, of all the outrageous conglomerations of 
hideousness which we could conceive possible, this is incomparably 
the worst. "The whole score may be described as a series of howls, 
shrieks, and groans from the orchestra. We have waded through 

after page in the hope of finding a rational or pleasing phrase, 

alas! in vain, If there were such a thing ‘as a musical ‘'‘ cham- 
‘ber of horrors,’’ this work ought to have a most conspicuous place 
therein. As a perfectly unique curiosity of ugliness it may deserve 
a place in a collector's library, but for any other reason we are quite 
unable to recommend it. It cannot, happily, be considered a fair 
specimen of modern German music; if it could, the art would 
indeed be in a hopeless condition. r 





Im Walde, Sinfonie No. 3, F dur, von JOACHIM RAFF (In the 
Forest, Third Symphony in F major, by JOACHIM RaFF). 
Op. 153. Full Score. Leipzig: F. Kistner. ; 

HERR RAFF, a prominent composer of ‘‘ young Germany,” is a 

writer who, like many of his school, possesses every qualification for 

& great tone-poet, except the one thing needful—genius. He has 

considerable mastery of form, much ingenuity of resource in thematic 

development, and handles his orchestra with ability; but his first 
thoughts are wanting in charm, and hence the symphony now before 
us must, on the whole, be described as very clever but very dull. 

Herr Raff, too, has fallen into the common fault of trying by excess 

pS ae to conceal meagreness of idea. The symphony is 

ly long, the score filling more than 320 pages ; and, as the 

has nothing f pozamres' to say in a great portion of it, the 

et reminds one aes in the House of Commons ‘‘ talking 
against time,” The is in the customary four movements, each, 


. 


in tune as could have been desired. On the other hand, the very | 








as in the case.of Beethoven's Pastoral hony; being constructed 
on a definite programme. Theo -allegro is> entitled, ‘*At 
Dawn—Im ions and Emotions.” The largo bears the motto, 
“In. the Twilight—Reverie.” The scherzo, which is by far the 
best movement of the work, is, ‘‘A Dance of .  Tt-ds 
full of spirit and capitally scoredy The finale, is most 
dreadfull , is described as, ‘‘In the Night; Movements 
of the Night in the Forest ; Coming and pe the Wild Hunt, 
with Frau Hulda and Wotan; Daybreak.” Here 

which to a oe =- would have given opportunity for a master- 
piece ; but Herr Raff's music, though not ugly and never 

priate, nowhere rises above a certain respectable medium. In. the 
second rank of composers he would hold a good place, but we can- 
not consider him entitled to a position among the great masters. 





Mass in F (No. 1), composed by FRANZ SCHUBERT. In Vocal 
Score, the Pianoforte Accompaniment arranged from the Full 
Score by EBENEZER Prout. London: Augener & Co. 

THE analysis of Schubert's Masses, from the pen of the editor of 

the work now before us, which has appeared in these columns, ren- 

ders it superfluous for us to say one word now with reference to the 
music itself. We will content ourselves by referring to the numbers 
of the RECORD for January and February, in which the mass is 
described at some length. The present is, we believe, the first 
edition of the work which has ever been published in a form acces- 
sible to the general public. The masterly orchestral accompani- 
ments—abounding in those delicate effects and rich varieties of 
detail peculiar to Schubert's instrumentation—are very skilfully 


compressed into the pianoforte adaptation. In making this arrahge-, . 


ment, Mr. Prout has evinced not only his close study of the original 
score, but also his thorough knowledge of orchestral wr'ting; and 


Kerr Gedge, and Messrs. Santley. and Foli, who were encored in | of the most effective mode of rendering it on a keyed instrument: 


By the occasional use of extensions (nowhere largely taxing the 
powers of the player), and sustaining the bass notes by the aid of 
the damper pedal and then using the left hand for intermediate 
passages, a rich and full effect is obtained, strongly contrasting with 
the meagre style of arrangement often to be met with in such 
tations. The frequent indication of the leading orchestral 

is also a valuable feature in this beautiful edition of Schubert's first 
mass, which,ought to find a place in the library of every musician, 


FRANZ SCHUBERT'S Songs, edited by E. PAUER. . Book III, 
Dying Strains (Schwanengesang). London: Augener & Co. 

THIS collection of Schubert’s songs is among the best known in 

this country ; and there is, therefore, no need in this place to do 


| more than notice the appearance of this new and excellent edition. 


It is uniform in appearance with the other books of Schubert’s wd 
t 


| previously reviewed in our columns ; and, like them, has, besides 


to the extreme new German school. The present work is the first | 





original German words, an English version. The latter is exceed- 
ingly well done, and the translator, Mr. Stevens, appears to have 
taken more than ordinary trouble to keep close to the-original, 





The Tritone: A Method of Harmony and Modulation. By JOSEPH 
GREEN. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
WE may state as a prominent feature of this work, that notes beyond 
the compass of an octave are regarded merely as repetitions of the 
corresponding primitive notes within the octave. -According to a 
similar idea, chords of the ninth are rejected on the ground that all 
harmony is comprised within the limits of the octave, and that any 
group of notes that does not admit of inversion in all its 
should not be considered to be a chord, The minor scale, with the 
exception only of the second, is shown to be the inversion of the 
major scale ; and the chord commonly known as the diminished 
seventh, is characterised as the double tritone. As regards the 
general theories of progression, modulation, and counterpoint, we 
do not perceive that any specific advantage is obtained by a system 
of inversion of numbers; but the work contains much that is 
worthy of the attention of the musical student, 





Six Characteristic Pieces for the Piano, for Smail Hands, Com- 
posed by OSCAR BERINGER. London: W. Czerny. 


the 
as yet produced are Mendelssohn’s “‘Six Christmas Pieces’ and 
Schumann's “Album.” But in both of these there is much that is 


is a programme - 
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possesses 
and healthy melody, which nowhere descends to 
arity ; his ies are good and well varied, without being 
1s¢ for juvenile comprehension ; and the passages are im- 
practice, and carefully fingered throughout. We have 
s@me timé seen any pieces which more satisfactorily “answer 
“for which they are designed, and we have great pleasure 
in heartily recommending them, 
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Stabat Mater for two equal voices, with Accompaniment for the 

Organ or Pianoforte. Composed by J. LopGe ELLERTON. 

. 130. London: C, Lonsdale, 
MR. TON is one of the most industrious and voluminous of 
amateur composers. There is, perhaps, hardly a single class of 
composition which he’has not essayed. From the oratorio to the 
ballad in vocal music, and from the symphony and quartett down to 
the merest atelle for the piano in instrumental, he is equally 
Figs se yple with every style of writing, The ‘‘ Stabat Mater” 
is by the same generat characteristics as the other 
works’of his which we have seen—considerable fluency and a good 
knowledge of harmony. The work suffers from the monotony, 
almost inevitable in so long a composition, arising from the exclu- 
siveuse of the female voices in two parts. Of course there is fuller 
in’the accompaniment ; but the effect, it need pote 

said, is not’ the same as that of a chorus of mixed voices. e 
piece is in thirteen short movements, including, besides the two-part 
choruses already referred too, various solos for the first and second 
treble voices.’ Among the best numbers are the airs ‘ Eja Mater” 
and ‘Fac ut portem,” and the chorus ‘‘Sancta Mater.” The 
whole work is creditable to the musicianship of the composer ; but 
os tust injustice add that the general effect strikes us as somewhat 





Two-Part School Songs for Advanced Singing Classes. Three- 
“Part School Songs for a“ Singing Classes. New Kinder- 
Garten Songs. J. F. Borscuitzxky. London: J. F. 
Borschitzky. 
THIS set of part-songs is intended for use in classes where tenor and 
bass voices are not obtainable. An ad /ibitum pianoforte accom- 
paniment is added for guidance in practice. They are of various 
degrees of difficulty, the ‘‘ Kinder-Garten” songs being, as their 
name implies, suited for quite young children, and therefore propor- 
tionately easy ; while the other pieces (some of them, at least) make 
considerable demands gr the power of the singers. These latter 
also contain passages of imitation, which will be useful in training 
the pupil's taste in’a right direction. Many of the songs.are con- 
structed on popular dance rhythms ; and the occasional infusion of 
a little fun into the words will not render them less to the taste of 
the young singers who practise them. One of the best pieces is a 
capital matic setting of Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘The Happiest 


* Land,” in which the contention of the Suabian, Saxon, and Bohe- 


mian as to the relative merits of their countries is most amusingly 
treated. The whole of these part-songs are evidently the work of 
an earnest and experienced teacher. 





Two Sonatas Piano Duet, by Mozart (in. 8B flat and D), 
arranged for Piano Solo by E. PAUER. 
BEETHOVEN'S Duet-Sonata (in D, Op. 6), arranged for Piano Solo 
by E. PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 
In ing for two hands a piece originally written for four, there 
are two di ties to be avoided. On the one hand there is the 
that in the endeavour to preserve as much as possible of 
the original, the piece will be made so hard as to be out of the reach 
of ordinary players ; or, on the other hand, in attempting to sim- 
plify, so much may be omitted that the arrangement becomes a 
mere outline sketch, instead of as far as possible a reproduction of 
the com "s intentions. Herr Pauer has attained the happy 
medium between these two extremes. In many passages compres- 
sion of the harmony has of course involved a certain loss of fulness; 
but all the more important points are retained, and those pianists 
who have no opportunity for duet-playing will, we are sure, welcome 
the issue of these sonatas in a form which will be available to them. 
The works themselyes are so well known that it is needless to add 
one line in their recommendation. 





_ Hymn Tunes, ia ROBERT M. MILBURN, Part I.- (London: 

Novello, Ewer, & Co.). Mr. Milburn has a good feeling for music, 
but his harmony is—well, we will not express any opinion on the 
subject, but merely say, that if he will study diligently we think he 
may write very good tunes, 


growth ;” and, therefore, in 









When I am Dead, Song ; words by CHRISTINA 
by F. WALTON GILLIBRAND : Hime & S 
a ee eae eh meee ( - Wood 
ld ree, ng, DREWws (London : : 
& Co.), is a Sead and pleasing (if not very novel) — 
words which are sure to find favour. binds number one 
who are fond of songs of the good old sort, will find this‘one wort 
of their attention. Feith 
Capriccio, for the Pianoforte, by WEsTLEY RICHARDS (London; 
Lamborn, Cock, & Co.), is quite equal, if not superior, to either ¢ 
the pieces by the same composer that have previously come 
our notice. The themes are well treated, and the f 
shows a thorough knowledge of the instrument. ae 
Spinnlied, for the Pianoforte, by G. J. VAN Eyken (London: 
Augener & Co.), is a very pleasing piece, brilliant and showy, 
out being unnecessarily difficult. It can be h 







to teachers. 
MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

D' Alquen, F. M. ‘Cheer me, gentle Sleep,” Song. (London: 
Wood & Co.) : ‘4 

Gilbert, Bennett. Three Musical Sketches for Piano, No, 2 
(London : W. Czerny.) 

i F. E. Andante in A for the Organ. (London: R, 
Limpus, : 

Gladstone, F. E. Anthem, ‘‘ The Lord is my portion.” (Lon- 


-don : R, Limpus.) 


Gladstone, F. E, Evening Hymn, “Through the day thy love 
hath spared us.” (London: R. Limpus.) x, 


esony O. ‘Ballade pour Piano.” (Edinburgh: Paterson 
Sons. et on eee ‘: 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
‘ THEODORA ” will find what she writes to ask for in our June 
number, on the second column of p. 86. rene 
‘‘ONE OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION” (Chester) is thanked for 


the contribution, which, howsver, is respectfully declined, as’ Dr, 
Johnson has not been Sufficiently consulted. 


“TO BE, OR NOT TO BE.” 
PARAPHRASE, 
(Translated from ‘‘ A travers Chants” by Hector BERLIOZ. 


To be, or not to be; that is the question : whether ‘tis 
nobler in the mind to suffer wretched operas, ridiculous 
concerts, mediocre virtuosi, enraged composers, or to take 
arms against,a sea of troubles, and by opposing end 

To die, to sleep, no more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
the ear-splittings, the sufferings of the heart eo reason, 
the thousand shocks imposed by the exercise of criticism 
on our intellect and our senses! ’Tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; to sleep—per- 
chance to dream : ay, there’s the rub ; for in that sleep bi 
death what pangs may come when we have shuffled 


this mortal coil—what mad theories we may have to . 


examine, what discordant scores to listen to, what fools to 
praise, what outrages to see inflicted on masterpieces, 
what windmills taken for giants—must give us 
There’s the respect that makes the wretched critic of so 
long life. For who would bear the society of a senseless 
world, the spectacle of its folly, the contempt and blunders 
of its ignorance, the injustice of its justice, the icy indif- 
ference of its rulers? Who would be blown about by the 
breath of the least noble passions, the meanest interests 
taking the name of love of art, who would lower himself 
to discuss absurdity—be a soldier, and teach his general 
to give the word of command—a traveller, and guide his 
guide, who nevertheless loses his way—when he himself 
might his quietus make with a flask of chloroform, or a 
bare bodkin? Who would be content to see in this lower 
world despair spring from hope, lassitude from i 1 
rage from patience—but that the dread of somethi 
after death, the undiscovered country from whose bouri 
no critic has returned, puzzles the will—Soft you now 
it is not even permitted to meditate for a few minutes 
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The young singer Ophelia, armed with a score, and forcing 
a se ! © What would oe from me? fldtteries, is it not, 
always? ae 
' No, my lord, I have a score of yours, that I have longed 
long to re-deliver ; I pray you now receive it. 

o, not 1; I never gave you aught. ; 

My honoured lord, you know right well you did ; and 
with it words of so sweet breath composed as made the 
things more rich ; take it again, for to. the noble mind, 
rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. There, 
my lord ! 

Ha, ha! have you a heart? 

My lord ! 

Are you a singer ? 

What means your lordship? 

That if you have a heart, and are a singer, the woman 
of feeling should have no discourse with the vocalist. 

Could the one, my lord, have better commerce than 
with the other? 

Ay, truly: for the power of talent like yours will sooner 
pervert the noblest impulses of the heart, than the heart 
will give nobleness to the aspirations of talent. This was 
sometime a paradox ; but now the time gives it proof. I 
did admire you once. 

Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

You should not have believed me. My admiration had 
no reality. 

I was the more deceived. 

Get thee to a’nunnery. What is thy ambition? A 
celebrated name, plenty of money, the applause of fools, 
a titled husband, the name of duchess? Yes, yes, they 
all dream of marrying a prince! Why wouldest thou be 
a breeder of idiots ? 

O help him, ye sweet heavens ! 

If thou dost marry, I'll give thee this plague for thy 
dowry: let an artiste be as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
she shall not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery, 
go! farewell. Or if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool ; 
for wise men know well enough what torments you reserve 
for them.: To a nunnery go, and quickly, too. Farewell. 

O heavenly powers, restore him ! 

I have heard of your vocal coquetries, too, well enough, 
of your amusing pretentions, of your foolish vanity. God 
has‘ given you one voice, and you make yourselves 
another. A masterpiece is entrusted to you, you pervert 
it, mutilate it, change its character, dress it out with 
wretched ornaments, make insolent cuts in it, introduce 
grotesque passages, laughable arpeggios, facetious trills ; 
you insult the master, people of taste, art, and common 
sense. Go to, I’ll no more on’t. To a nunnery go! (Z7it.) 


Young Ophelia is not altogether wrong ; Hamlet has a 
little lost his head. But it will not be noticed in our 
musical world, where every one at present is completely 
mad. Besides he has lucid moments, this poor Prince of 
Denmark; he is but mad north-north-west ; when the 
wind is southerly, he knows a hawk from a hand-saw, 


Concerts, Xr. 


age 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
THE sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society, on the 7th of June, 
brought forward Mozart's lovely and ever-welcome symphony in 
G minor—a work which, perhaps more than any other in existence, 
shows how it is possible in music to express passion without noise. 
Probably no such fiery composition for the orchestra was ever 
written without trumpets or drums. The other symphony was 
Beethoven's “‘ Pastoral." The overtures were Weber's Euryanthe 
and Mr. Cipriani Potter’s Cymbeline. It is creditable to the direc- 





tors of these concerts to bring forward from time to time the works . 
of Englishmen. Mr. Potter's overture was well played and most 
warmly received. ‘Signor Sivori played ni's concerto in 
B minor, and the vocal music was contributed by Malle, Titiens and 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. 

The seventh concert (on the 19th) included in the le one 
of Haydn’s many oe in c, and Beethoven's fourth sym- 
phony in B flat. Herr Strauss played a concerto by Viotti, and 
Mdme. Goddard ‘ormed in her own most finished manner Sir 
Sterndale Bennett's concerto in F minor. The persistent efforts of 
this lady to familiarise the public with the works of one of our most 
talented native composers, deserve the heartiest recognition and 
gratitude of English musicians, 


MR. W. C. ALWYN'S CONCERT, 


THE production of a new mass by an English composer is an event 
of such infrequent occurrence that it would deserve notice in our 
columns, independent of-the merits of the work itself. Such an 
attraction was offered at Mr. Alwyn’s Concert at St, James’s Hall, 
on the 31st of May, and it says but little for the interest taken by 
the musical public in native talent, that the hall was by no means 
full. -To write even a decently good mass is no easy task, and we 
have therefore much pleasure in congratulating the young ov 
on the considerable measure of success that has attended his efforts. 
Without being able honestly to say that the work is a masterpiece 
of the highest order, we can at least say that it shows more than 
ordinary promise, and that we think Mr. Alwyn has made a very 
successful début as a composer. He has a good flow of natural and 
unborrowed melody, harmonises well, and understands the manage- 
ment of the orchestra, though he exhibits too great partiality for the 
brass instruments, ‘The movements which pleased us most were the 
“Kyrie,” ‘‘Gloria,” and ‘‘ Benedictus.” The least successful portion 
of the work we consider to be the ‘‘Credo”’ (the most difficult part of 
the text to set well), which is marred.[by crudities, that more expe- 
rience will doubtless enable the composer to correct. The perform- 
ance of the mass was, on the part of the orchestra, very good ; on 
that of the chorus, very indifferent. This, we think, arose 

from insufficient rehearsal, but partly also from the difficulty of the 
music. Mr. Alwyn would, we think, do well in future works to 
study the convenience of his choristers somewhat more, Nothing 
is gained in effect, while much is lost‘ in performance, by writing 
passages which are beyond the reach of an ordinary chorus without 
a great deal of practice. We have made these criticisms on the 
work in no unkind spirit ; indeed, had we not felt much interested 
in it, and much hope in the young composer's future, we should 
not have devoted so much space to the notice of the performance. 
We must add that the solo parts were very well sung by Mdme, 
Sherrington, Miss Rebecca Jewell, Messrs. Frederick Walker and 
Lewis Thomas; and that the mass (which was preceded by the 
overture to St, Paul) was conducted by Mr. Manns, The second 
part of the concert was miscellaneous. 





MR. WALTER BACHE'S CONCERT, 


THIS most interesting concert took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on the 26th of ae Geo too late, unfortunately, for notice 
in our last. It contained, however, features of such special note 
that, though so much after date, we cannot omit to mention it now. 
Mr. Bache is a pupil of Liszt, and is not only a pianist of very high 
attainments, but an ardent disciple of the ‘‘ music of the future.” 
On the present occasion he brought forward’ two important com- 
positions by his master—the piano concerto in E flat, and the 
‘*Po’me Symphonique” entitled Les Pré/udes, the first of which has 
seldom, and the latter, we believe, never before, been heard ‘in 
England. They are both full of interesting and striking ideas, but, 
owing to the disregard of form so characteristic of the new school, 
fail on the whole in producing a satisfactory impression. The 
enormously difficult concerto was played by Mr. Bache in a most 
masterly manner ; and he also performed Liszt’s transcription of 
Bach’s A minor fugue. The remainder of the programme con- 
sisted of Gluck’s overture to /phigénie en Aulide, with Wagner's 
ending, and vocal music by Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt, inter- 
preted by Miss Clara Doria and Mr. Nordblom. ~— 





Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recitals, the earlier of which were mentioned 
in our last number, have been continued and brought to.a close 
during the past month. Besides completing the performance of the 
entire series of Beethoven’s sonatas for piano and violin with Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, he has also played with that lady Schumann's two 


sonatas in A minor and D minor (Op. 105 and Op. rar), Men- 
delssohn's sonata in F minor (Op. 4), Dussek’s sonata in 8 flat, and 
two of Mozart's sonatas for piano and violin. Mr. Hallé also 


played solos by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, &c, 
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The concerts of the Musical Union during the past month have 
fully sustained their character, both in the attractive nature of the 
be, ar and the excellence of the performances. At the fourth 

, the works produced were Brahms’ very original but diffuse 
piano quartett in A, Op. 26 ; Beethoven's quartett (No. ro) in E flat, 


/Op. 74; and Mendelssohn's well-known sonata in D, for piano and 


violoncello. Herr Jaell was the pianist, Herr Heermann the first 
violin, and M. Lasserre the violoncellist, the last-named gentleman 
especially distinguishing himself in Mendelssohn's grand duet. At 
the next concert the quartetts were Haydn in G (No. 29) and 
Beethoven in &© minor, Op. 59 (No. 2). The other piece was 
Mozart’s piano quartett in G minor, in which M. Saint-Saens from 
Paris proved himself a classical pianist of a high order. The fol- 
lowing week’s concert intluded Mozart's quartett (No. 7) in Dj; 
Schumann's piano quintett, Op. 44; and Mendelssohn's first quar- 
tett, Op. 12. The programme of the goth consisted of Schumann’s 
quartett in A, Rubinstein’s piano trio in B flat, and Haydn’s quartett 
in G, No. 81. The pianist, both at this and the preceding matinée, 
was Herr Leschitetsky, a distinguished Polish virtuoso, who, if we 
are not mistaken, played at the Musical Union last year. 

Mr. Walter Macfarren’s third and last Matinée, on June the 3rd, 
was quite equal in interest to those that had preceded it. Besides 
some of his own elegant morceaux de salon, Mr. Macfarren per- 
formed ModZart's piano quartett in G minor, his own capital sonata 
in,\F for piano and violin (about which we need only repeat the 
fayourable opinion we expressed of it a few months since, ou the 
occasion of its performance at one of Mr. Ridley Prentice’s con- 
certs), and Mendelssohn's trio in D minor. The violin, viola, and 
violoncello in the various concerted pieces were held by Messrs. 
Sainton, Burnett, and Pezze respectively. Mr: Macfarren also 


. played, with Miss Linda Scates, Mendelssohn's duet, Op. 92. The 


vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Alice Ryall. 

Mr. Sydney Smith’s third Recital took place at St. George's 
Hall. e chief feature of the entertainment was naturally Mr. 
Smith's performance of his own brilliant pieces; but he also (as at 
his previous recitals) proved his ability as a classical player. Beet- 
hoven's trio in B flat, and two movements from Dussek’'s sonata in 
the same key for piano and violin (with Mr. Henry Holmes), were 
both excellently rendered. Miss Agnes King, a pupil of Mr. 
Smith’s, also performed a duet with him in a manner which proved 
him to be a’ good teacher as well as a good player. The two 
things, unfortunately, do not invariably go together. 

Miss Annie Stocken gave a very interesting concert at the 
Assembly Rooms, Kennington Park, on the 14th of June. She 
Played ‘with Mr. Burnett and Mr. Pettit, Bennett’s trio in A; and 
with Mr. Burnett, Beethoven’s sonata in F, for piano and violin. 
Her selection of solos also showed her good taste, the pieces chosen 
being Mendelssohn's Rondo Capriccioso, the third of Schumayn’s 
Phantasiestticke, and Weber’s Rondo in c. Various vocal and 
instrumental pieces of the usual miscellaneous description com- 
pleted the programme. 

The College of Musicians (a society, we believe, only recently 
established) gave its first public concert at the Albion Hall on the 
8th ult. The programme, besides many well-known pieces, in- 
cluded several compositions by members of the society. Some of 
those announced were, however, not performed—-among these a 
sonata by Mr. Alfred Mullen, about which we felt some curiosity, 
as it is but seldom that an opportunity is afforded of hearing a new 
sonata by an Englishman. An apelogy was made for Mr. Mullen’s 
absence through illness, and the work was therefore obliged to be 
omitted. Among the best pieces may be specified a very pleasing 
trio by Mr. W. C. Filby, ‘‘A Vesper Prayer,” and a very well- 
written and effective MS. duo for the piano by Mr. C. E. Stephens, 
capitally played by the composer and Mr. W. Layland, and received 
with great applause. If the society will persevere in the course of 

rding native composers an opportunity of a public hearing, it 
will deserve, and we hope will receive, hearty support. 


Musiral Potes. 
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THE concerts at the Crystal Palace have been successfully 
continued during the past month. 


THE great organ in the Royal Albert Hall is as yet unfinished. As 
a on the instrument were announced as a special feature 
connection with the Exhibition, it does not seem very creditable 


to those concerned, that three months after the opening of the hall 


the organ should still be incomplete. 


A VERY successful concert of certificated Tonic-Sol-faists was 
given at the Albert Hall on the 7th ult. 


- As bearing upon the subject of our leading article this month, it 





is worthy of mention that at the recent examinations in music bythe . 
Society of Arts, Tonic-Sol-faists have carried off the lion’s share of — 
both certificates and prizes. Mr. Hullah’s examination in. the 
Theory of Music was conducted in the ordinary notation, and - 
Tonic-Sol-faists have taken both prizes, and 59 out of 73 certifi- 

cates ; and in Mr. Macfarren's examination in Cnmpcaitions ib aides 
the candidate has the option of writing-his answers in either nota- 
tion, they have taken 52 out of 55 certificates. ; 

SCHUBERT'S mass in E flat was repeated at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
on the 18th and 25th of last month. Mr. Alfred J. Sutton, the con- 
ductor of the Birmingham Amateur Harmonic i 
to correct the statement.in our last, that the previous performance 
of the mass at the same church was the first in England, and in- 
forms us that it was given by his society about three ago. We 
are glad to give our Birmingham friends the credit they deserve. 

M. MAILLART, the composer of the spent of Lara and Lés 
Dragons de Villars, has lately died at Moulins. 

THE programme of the Beethoven Centenary at Bonn, which was 
postponed last ‘year in consequence of the war, is now issued. 
Among the chief works to be performed are the mass in D, the 
Eroica, C minor, and Choral Symphonies, the violin concerto 
tay by Herr Joachim, and the piano concerto in & flat played 

y Mr. Charles Hallé. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed - 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Reected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers. 
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RTHUR ALLISON, Harmonium Manufacturer, 


110, Wardour Street, London, W. Sole London Agent for Rams- 
den’s (Dawes’ Patent) Melody Organs, and Dawes and Ramsden’s Patent 
Pedal Substitute Organs. Price Lists on application. 


HYMN TUNES, composed by R. M. MiLBuRN, 


Magdalen College, Cantab. Part I. (containing 14 Tunes), benef 
1s. 6d. New settings to “ Onward, Christian Soldiers;” ‘ 
Weary?” “‘ Jesus lives ;" “ Now the day is over,” &c. &c. 
London: Novello, Ewer, and Co., 1, ers Street, Oxford Street, W, 
Churchman, Broadway, Hammersmith, W. 











EW SONG, “WHEN I AM DEAD.” Words 
by Miss Curistina Rossett:; Music by T. Water Gitte 
BRAND. Price as. 6d. ; pene free, 1s. 4d. 
Hime and Addison, 30, Victoria Street, Manchester. 





N Commission bei C. Gerold in Wien ist erschie- 


nen: DrnKscHRIrT aus Anlass des hundertjahrigen Bestehens der 
Tonkiinstler-Societat, im J. 1862, reorganisirt als ‘‘ Haydn,” Witwen, und 
Waisen, Versorgungs-Verein der Tonkiinstler in Wien. Auf Grundlage der 
Societats-acten beitet von C. F. Pohl. 


3 Y HEART THE. EOLIAN HARP RE- 
toners ae Fen an By Sir Jutes Benepict. Sung by 
‘ London: Augener and Co. 


WW. L. ROECKEL’Ss NEW PIANO PIECES, 








IMPROMPTU CAPRICES (Dedicated to Cuarnes Hatit). £ s, d. 
Complete ‘an dps. Saya hl ear heer cain ar 
Book I.—-No. 1. Bergeuse. No. 2, Scherzino etn dee. ee OO 
IL.— * Sane ie. No. 4. A la Valse ie ee wk Sere 
EVENING THOUGHTS (Abendlieder). Three Musical 
Sketches (Dedicated to E. Paver). Complete... .. .. 0 4 0 
Or singly (No. 1 in F, No. 2 in D minor, No. 3 in B flat), each ... o 20 
ALLEGRETTO PASTORALE sus es OO 
LILY BELLS. Fantasia ea Va? ee eK os 
LA BEATA. Morceaude Concert ... ate ee et ee Oe 


Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newer: Sr 
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Musio from 8 Opeta, “ Osaar und Zim- 
mermann 7 eter the Shipwright). 





PIANO SOLOs. 





sd a, 
EYKEN, G. i; vAN. Fantasia “ Czaar und Zimmermann” & : ° 
KUHE, Ww. menectioton of the Czaarenlied oe se ich * * 

* (In Childhood I Dallied) « °30 
suit BOYTON. "Winsden Opératique bed 3. a Pe Ok 
ja Te ree ae ote ° 40 

, arrange: ane 12 
PIANO DUETS. 
Potpourri eee eee owe 6 
Seon se arranged ‘ee bea ees ove ooo : 1o © 
eee “” ow eee woe ° 4 fe) 
SUNDRIES. 
for fill Band ... hes: egb ). Xone oe «» O10 © 


CRAMER. Popears 
For Violin and Pianoforte Be Re ek le, Boe Oe 
For Violoncello and Pianoforte.  ... ... «am 0 40 
For Flute and Pianoforte ore ase ° ° 


VOCAL. 

Complete Opera im Vocal Score I 
“In Nay ore I Dallcd, ” Sonst spielt ich (sung by Mr. Santley) 

Othe came in Bass clef cea. AEN 5 : ; 

The .Flemish wna ae ee mein n flandrisch Madchen), for 


Tenor o 2 6 


Lonpon : AUGENER anp CO., 86, NEwGaTs STRekr. 








Bold for the Benefit of the French Peasantry. 
a VALSE. By JANE ANDRYANE. 
Price 4s. 


London: Aucenrr & Co., 86, Newgate Street. Brighton: 1, Palace Place. 


R. C, CLARIDGE (the new Tenor) is now at 


liberty to accept engagements for Oratorios, rettas, Concert: 
&c. Address: 8, Colworth Terrace, Leytonstone, E. Om rare 








R. SCHUMANN’S 
Ass to YOUNG MUSICIANS (from Schu- 


_ Album of Fifty-six Original Pieces, edited by E. Pause). 
London: AuGuNngeR & Co., Beethoven House. 


INTS to PERFORMERS on MUSICAL IN- 


STRUMENTS PLAYED by the TOUCH of the HAND. For 
the use of Teachers and Students of Music. By Dr. Lzo Kersuscu. Price 
78. net. 





London: AvUGEenER & Co. 


SCHUMANN. ALBUM OF SONGS. 30 


Songs with Beginh and German Words... Edited by F.. Paver. 
tise jue ae stitched in red paper cover. Net 5s. : 


London: Aucengr & Co. 


ANDEL STUDIES. 
3 = 








By Henry F, Cuor.ey. 
phical Notice and ‘‘ The Messiah”... 

ttingen Te Deum” and “Israel in Egypt” 
London: AuGENER & Co., Beethoven House. 


ANDEL RECEIVING the LAUREL from 


APOLLO. A Poem by an unknown author, 1724. Price 6d. 
ANDEL’S PEDIGREE. Drawn up from 


Authentic Documents by F. Curysunper. Price 6s. 
London: Aucensr & Co.,86, Newgate Street. 
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New Edition (Fifth) of 
PHE FAMILY SINGING-BOOK. Fifty easy 


Hateied all Raed tT Women bak ae, ak German Ween 


price 4s. net. 


London: AucEnrr & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE mee 











8) re a is ‘ “ig: 

BEETHOVEN. lete Sonatas 040 
ce Caen Sonatas, a ol and Rondo 

(David). 4to ca al ae an” ae eee 

——————_ Concerto and Two Romances. ins Sila 0. 3 § 

for Violin and Bisnoforte). po 
+ Yee OO ° 
(arranged Sonata ys Veciations for Visloocailo ‘ 

and Piano (; for Violin and Piano). 4to oo =o @ 6 OO 

AYDN. Complete Sonatas. 4to 0 me os aes @ 

Mitt Geran iis wot SEES 

lo, “a ea; ° 

WEBER. plete 4to ade o © © 3 

. Cate AND_VIOLONGHLLO. 
BEETHOVEN. cade 0 ° 
Soantns Sol Variations (Gcumonadligy ; 
4to one one aes oe oe © ° 
PIANO TRIOS. a Nas 

BEETHOVEN. ete 4to se ww 0 6 6 

Ht hak Twelve Favourite Trios. - ° ~ © 6 oO 

ZART. Complete Trios. 4to 0 wo © ¢ 6 

SCHUBERT. Dmplete Trios ato oe »o30 

STRING TRIOS (Parts). 
BEETHOVEN. Complete Trios and Two Serenades. 4to. .. 0 3 6 


QV ARTETTS (Parts). 
BEETHOVEN. Piano Quartett, Op. 16. 4to. os 
——-——— ete Seventeen aoa gard ‘o one 
HAYDN. Complete om eeS tring Quartetts. ie 
Fifteen Favourite Strin —- 4to es bes 
MOZART. Ten Favourite | Pa oo ie? ted 
The remaining toe aed 
SCHUBERT. Four Favourite . String ts. 4to 


QUINTETTS (arts). 
MOZART. big Savon Quintetts. 4to... aa ‘ 
—— m= eaagentie tetts. <4to ue estas 
SCHUBERT, bine Cone eee ‘ve oe 2 
Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., Fousen?'s PLign 
REGENT STREET. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF OPERAS 
Arranged for Piano ee 890. 


AUBER. Masaniello «. «a ove oo 
BACH. St. Matthew Passion ... oe. ates gen ee ae 
BEETHOVEN. Fidelio... jie tes rs oo. ee ae 
——_—__—_—— Egmont cule see wos oe wi . 
a een te 
BELLINI, ~Norma 

—_—— Sonnambula.. 
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itani 
—__—— meo and J 
BOIELDIEU™ ie B 


—_—_———_ Jeande oe, a ee ae ae 
CHERUBINI. Deux . oe ose 

DONIZETTI. ermoor as vee ed see 
—_————_ Elisire s eacag esha a ove od ae 
GLUCK. Armide .. o Ce chit hp . oe 


HANDEL. pom: vs - i ae oe 
HAYDN. Creation toe oe 
BEROLD. j 6 aes ons 

i oS Se ee ee 
MOZART. Seraglio dite 00d eee 
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ROSSINI. 


—___— 


Figaro 
Magic Flute... 
Titus .. dee eg ed eae > de Re 
Barbieri ae ese es oes oss sop ee 
Othello . owe ove . - ; 
SPOHR. Jessonda 

WEBER. Freischiitz 
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Seas: ° 
ocean OPERAS AB DUETS, IN 

BEETHOVEN. Fidelio.. eae ee 

BOIELDIEU, Dame Blanche. te segs oe ost 

MOZART. Don Giovanni oie ong +e of 


ae 








——— Magic Flute... 6. re ones 
ROSSINI. jeri au Steak . 
SCHUMANN. ieepeuns oes ow che ae Wee ae 
WEBER, Freischiitz  ... ; 


Lonpon : AUGENER AND CO, 86, NewGaTs STREsr. 
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